The Story of British Diplomacy
abroad. The monarch spent much of his time upon the road; with him was always a minister in attendance. The secretary who stayed at home was caballing against the colleague who was abroad. Which of the two succeeded in making the Government of the day the organ of his ideas, was determined by a scramble that made State policy the creature of luck and chance. The Duke of Newcastle, the real Foreign Minister in the Pelham administration, hated foreign travel for personal rather than patriotic reasons. He saw, however, the inconveniences to the public service caused by gadabout ministers, dancing attendance on feverish and fidgety kings. " The wonder/' he said, " is not that things so often go wrong, but that anything should ever go right." Politically and diplomatically, English ambassadors and their staffs looked ahead as little as might be ; if their statesmanship was wise and carefully thought out, it might be overruled at any moment by their private enemies in the favoured faction at home. Literally, too, as well as politically, they lived from hand to mouth. Their salaries indeed were, for the most part, paid pretty punctually. The allowances for incidental outlay, known as " extraordinaries," were always in arrear. The Treasury had to be dunned for months and even years before these claims were settled. Lord Waldegrave at Paris, and Sir Benjamin Keene at Madrid, the latter the most useful ambassador of his time, finding mere importunity fail, tried bribery in the hope of getting back their out-of-pocket expenses. They sent large presents of wine and tobacco to the Pelham brothers, or costlier
"gratifications" to under-strappers at St James's and
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